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features of the Far Eastern scene were almost reassur-
ing. Nanking. . . . "The Chinese Government has
decided to make a goodwill contribution of $200,000
towards the relief of victims of the disastrous
Mississippi floods in the United States. . . ." This
might almost sound ironical; already, in Szechuan,
millions of Chinese peasants were facing starvation
in the winter famine. "General Fu Tso-yi, Com-
mander of the Chinese defenders in Suiyuan,
describes the gallantry of his troops in the face of
heavy odds. . . . Five hundred Chinese soldiers,
poorly equipped and lightly armed, routed thousands
of heavily armed invaders." One could understand
the gratification in the charming female voice of the
announcer, but why should she be so thrilled that
the "defenders of the nation" had only rifles against
tanks and aeroplanes? Did Chinese soldiers need such
odds as these to stimulate their heroism? Nanking
had tanks and planes and heavy artillery; but all these
were needed, it seemed, to suppress the untimely
suggestion in the North-west that a better use might
be found for them in Suiyuan.
Not forty miles to the east of Sian, two armies
faced each other across a shallow river-valley. They
were prepared to fight, but what were they fighting
for? The Government troops, of course, were obeying
orders to suppress a rebellion. And the armies of the
North-west, who had struck against further civil war
against the communists, now appeared to be chal-
lenging Nanking on the instigation of a local war-lord.
If war should come, it would not be a war of their
making; but few people were likely to give them
credit for that.